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tHe WORLD CURRENCY PROBLEM 


BY PROFESSOR GUSTAV CASSEL 


Efforts to reorganize the world monetary 
system must ultimately aim at giving the whole 
world a uniform currency which will every- 
where be recognized as the sole legal means of 
payment. The problem is to manage this mone- 
tary system in such a way that there will be no 
_ difference in the value of this currency in dif- 

ferent countries. It may be thought that this 
idea, under existing conditions, is somewhat uto- 
pian. It is bound, however, to acquire increasing 
_ reality according as we succeed in realizing the 
programme of “the united nations of the world.” 

Such a unified currency system is indeed al- 
_ ready a reality within an area of considerable 
_ extent. The United States have a uniform cur- 
rency with legal tender in each of the separate 
States. Although the several States are respon- 
sible for their own finances, they are dependent 
for their supply of means of payment on the 
monetary system of the union as regulated by 
the Federal Reserve System. This organization 
has managed to give the dollar in each separate 
State full parity with the dollar in the other 
States. Here we thus already have a finished 
model for a world currency. 

“It is evident, however, that the time is not 
yet ripe for such an international currency 
system. For the present the world’s separate 
States cling to the right to a monetary system 
ef their own as an essential part of their sover- 
eignty. Our endeavours to organize an interna- 
tional monetary system should therefore mainly 
be aimed at giving the various currencies of 
the world as stable a partiy as possible, that 
is, so far as practicable, at maintaining fixed 
rates of exchange between the different cur- 
rencies. 

This is a first step towards the creation of a 
world currency. Another essential is that the 
purchasing power of this currency relatively to 
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goods should be maintained at the highest pos- 
sible degree of stability. We have thus defined 
the two main aims which must determine the 
international monetary policy of the post-war 
period. 

If the rates of exchange are to be kept stable, 
they must correspond as closely as possible to 
the internal value of the currencies. Our first 
task must therefore be to ascertain the real 
purchasing power of the various currencies. 
After the former world war this could be done 
with relative reliability by comparing the in- 
dex numbers for the price levels in the different 
countries. This idea formed the basis of the term 
purchasing-power parity, which I introduced at 
the time and which, despite all doctrinaire criti- 
cism and all the difficulties in its practical 
application, has actually formed the basis for all 
rational endeavours to build up a stable interna- 
tional monetary system. 

After the present war a computation of the 
relative purchasing power of the different cur- 
rencies will be greatly complicated. This is due 
to the fact that the price indices have now be- 
come quite unreliable as a gauge of the real 
purchasing power of the currencies. Everywhere 
attempts have been made to check the price 
advance by extensive rationing measures as well 
as by State price control and other regulation of 
production and trade. To some extent these en- 
deavours have been successful, but the value 
ef the price indices as a measure of the real 
trend will thus have been considerably impaired. 
The success of this policy is therefore in some 
measure merely ostensible: the depreciation of 
the currency which has actually occured has 
been partly disguised, and the general public 
have thus been prevented from obtaining a clear 
insight into the real extent of the inflation. 
When the entire system of wartime regulations 
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is one day abolished, the relation between real 
and monetary values may be found to be con- 
siderably different from what it is now. 

It will thus be no easy matter to fix suitable 
parities, valid for the future, between the va- 
rious currencies, As above indicated, we cannot 
rely solely on the price indices. We must study 
the realities which these index numbers are in- 
tended to reflect, for which purpose we must 
try to obtain an extensive survey of the pro- 
spects for an exchange of goods and services 
between different countries, particular considera- 
tion being paid to the relative levels of wages. 

However difficult this problem may seem to 
be, it must in any case be solved somehow. It 
is therefore not surprising that in certain quar- 
ters a provisional solution has been suggested, 
to the effect that the rates of exchange at first 
adopted by the new world economy should be 
gradually superseded by rates corresponding 
more closely to realities. On the other hand, 
however, it is of great importance that the ex- 
change rates. should be firmly fixed. The price 
structure in the several countries will then he 
forced to accommodate itself to those rates, and 
international trade can begin to adjust itself to 
stable foreign exchanges and thus be gradually 
brought into equilibrium. It cannot be said that 
such an adjustment is impossible: it was act- 
ually carried into effect, with considerable suc- 
cess, during the whole period when an interna- 
tional gold standard was in operation. If it were 
necessary constantly to reckon with future fluc- 
tuations in the rates of exchange, the world 
economy would no doubt be seriously hampered 
in its development. Such fluctuations would in- 
evitably give rise to speculation in currencies, thus 
leading to movements of capital of that very 
nature which we are trying to prevent by dint 
of a highly deplorable foreign exchange control. 

If two countries have managed to fix a fairly 


nal adoption of a rate of exchange need not 
assume major importance. If, on the other hand, 
after the adoption of a fixed rate of exchange, 
fundamental, changes — notably an inflation or 
deflation of the currency — occur in the very 
bases of trade between the countries, it will 
naturally be impossible to maintain the rate of 
exchange thus adopted. 

During the last twenty years we have had 
abundant experience of such changes, the most 
ruinous of which are obviously inflation pro- 
cesses. It is evidently quite futile to try to 
maintain a fixed rate of exchange between a 
currency with a stable internal purchasing po- 
wer and another currency which, owing to in- 
stability in the national finances, is exposed to 
an intense or continuously proceeding inflation. 
The “tripartite agreement”, for this reason, was — 
nothing but an illusion. We have also witnessed 
how certain countries have deliberately aimed at 
a deflation of their currencies in order to give 
them a higher international valuation. Such at- 
tempts have had very ruinous effects, having 
indeed made it sheerly impossible to maintain 
a stable rate of exchange. If an impression has 
been created abroad that these endeavuors are 
likely to be successful, the “pricing” of that 
currency will soon fall into the hands of spe- 
culators, who will prematurely force up its val- 
uation, with the result that a State which had 
aimed at a gradual improvement of its currency 
will completely fail to realize this aim, having 
merely paid a heavy tribute to speculation. — 
Thus it is essential for the maintenance of a 
stable rate of exchange that the monetary policy 
of both countries should aim at the greatest — 
possible stability in the internal purchasing power 
of the currency. a 

Considerable difficulties in the way of.a sta- — 
bilization of the exchange rates have been — 


created also by marked politico-commercial dis- — 


satisfactory rate of exchange between their cur-  _turbances. Minor changes in customs tariffs — 
rencies, economic life — more especially the have not usually assumed much importance, as _ 
internal price structure — in the two countries economic life is sufficient elastic to adjust itself ” 


will adjust itself to those. exchange rates, which 
will thus gradually become reliable indices of 
the purchasing-power parity of the currencies. In 
such cases, therefore, small errors in the origi- 


to them. But the ever more drastic protectionist j 
policy pursued by the United States after the 
former world war could not fail to destroy the 
stability of the international monetary system 
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into protection. Yet another insuperable obstacle 
to the stabilization of the world economy was 
the commercially irrational policy of reparations. 
Experience has thus taught us what radical 
errors must be avoided if we desire to build up 
an international monetary system with fixed 
tates of exchange between independent currien- 
cies and with a satisfactory stability in the pur- 
chasing power of those currencies. The problem 
with which we are now confronted is how to 
turn this experience to account. Obviously we 
must proceed step by step. The first step to be 
taken is for England and America to agree on a 
_ rate of exchange between the pound ster- 
B risiy and the dollar. Without such stability no 
international monetary system is conceivable at 
all: but, once such a firm basis of exchange has 
_ been provided, a pound-dollar currency, which 
has every prospect of becoming a world cur- 
tency, will be immediately created. A currency 
based on a fixed rate of exchange between the 
pound and the dollar would at once assume 
paramount importance for the entire world trade, 
and every other country would be eager to peg 
- its currency to this pound-dollar basis. 
_ At the present stage, therefore, it would be 
useless to convene an international conference 
on the rates of exchange. Such a conference 
could accomplish nothing unless England and 
America had previously come to agreement on 
_ this vital point. After the former world war the 
fixing of a properly adjusted rate of exchange 
between the pound and the dollar was the main 
problem which ultimately lay behind all discus- 
sions regarding the stabilization of the world 
“monetary system. In England it was contended 
that the pound was valued too highly in relation 
to the dollar, and that a lower valuation of 
sterling was necessary in order to establish 
equilibrium between the monetary systems of 
the two countries. In the United States people 
for the most part took the opposite view. The 
divergence of opinion between England and 
America on this point led to the breakdown of 
‘the international monetary conference in Lon- 
‘don in 1933. When England in 1931 abandoned 
the gold standard, it was contended in America 
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that this step had unduly depreciated the value 
of sterling; and. in fact Roosevelt’s first mea- 
sure as President of the United States was to 
abolish the American gold standard, after which 
the dollar was fixed at a considerably reduced 
gold parity. A definitive end to this rivalry in 
the devaluation of the currencies relatively to cne 
another was never reached: a new world war 
supervened. In the economic sphere, this war 
should have shown the indispensable necessity of 
an agreement between England and America re- 
garding a stabilization of the pound-dollar rate 
and the subsequent development of the pound- 
dollar currency into the fundamental world cur- 
rency. 

Such a programme, however, implies a com- 
mercial agreement which would afford such 
stable conditions for a reasonably free trade be- 
tween Great Britain and America as to provide a 
basis for a proper estimate of the true relative 
value of the two currencies. The monetary prob- 
blem is thus inextricably bound up with ques- 
tions of commercial policy. If we conceive this 
problem to have been settled on the lines thus 
indicated, the way will have been opened for the 
creation of a stable international monetary sy- 
stem. All that the other countries need then do 
would be to peg their currencies to the pound- 
dollar. The possibility and practical value of 
such linking-up with a leading currency was 
abundantly shown before the present war by 
the organization known as the sterling group. 
But, as indicated above, the organization of 
such a group on a larger scale, eventually com- 
prising the whole world, implies that interna- 
tional commerce can be carried on freely and 
under tolerably stable conditions. 

There remains, however, the question of an 
adequate supply of means of payment for those 
countries which have rallied round the new 
world currency. So much importance has been 
attached to this matter that it has been proposed - 
to create a special international institution for 
the purpose. Such an institution might suitably 
be named “World Bank’. As I view the matter, 
the money, issued by this bank should be defin- 
itive means of payment, not requiring conversion 
into another currency. A fixed parity should be 
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maintained between the money of the World Bank 
and the pound-dollar currency. This should be 
effected by an undertaking on the part of Great 
Britain and America to recognize the World Bank 
money as legal tender at a fixed parity to their 
own currencies. Similar undertakings should be 
given to the bank by all other countries. Such 
being its position, the bank would not require 
any capital of its own. The American foreign- 
exchange plan, according to which all the coun- 
tries of the globe are to contribute towards the 
accumulation of a foundation capital, seems to 
have been framed under the influence of tra- 
ditional ideas of private economy. The World 
Bank should issue its means of payment to the 
extent required by a reviving world economy. 
For this purpose the bank should grant short- 
term loans to the member countries, adopting 
the practice generally followed by bankers, of 
giving credits for such extensions of produc- 
tivity as would enable repayment to be made 
without difficulty. On the other hand, one 
should not expect the World Bank to supply 
the anticipated immense demands for capital for 
permanent post-war investments. 

It is evident, however, that such a monetary 
system is exposed to some danger of inflation. 
The World Bank, of course, cannot indefinitely 
create new means of payment. It seems, how- 
ever, that during the first stage a very consider- 
able amount of new means of payment will be 
required. All over the world it will be necessary 
after the war rapidly to increase production, 
trade and transport as well as to provide more 
abundant supplies for the various populations. 
If we succeed in this, it should be possible to 
extend the supply of means of payment very 
considerable without any inflationary effects. 
The monetary problem of the future therefore 
largely depends on a rational world peace, ac- 
companied by commercial agreements and in gen- 
eral, by an economic policy which will bring 
world production and world commerce into full 
swing, enabling them to take advantage of the 
extremly rich possibilities for development which’ 
are being opened up by science, technical pro- 
gress and modern business organization. 

The new Bank must obviously be placed un- 


der the direction of the most distinguished fi- 
nancial experts in the world: we may therefore 
hope that this bank will be so managed that — 
without succumbing to any temptations to in- 
flate the currency — it will give the new world 
the elastic supply of means of payment which 
is required for progress. To start this monetary 
supply, as has been proposed, by allocating to 
the several countries certain ‘“‘quotas” of the 
World Bank money would be an extremely de- 
licate undertaking, which might easily lead to 
serious and disturbing disputes. Such an alloc- 
ation is in fact unnecessary and meaningless. 
The World Bank, of course, would nevertheless 
be able to grant credits over and beyond the 
fixed quotas, and the best situated countries 
would not require any quotas at all. It is thus 
sufficient that it should base its grant of credits 
on good banking principles, refusing to give 
any country facilities for continued borrowing 
without a basis in growing financial strength. 
The total volume of the World Bank’s grant 
of credits must, of course, be limited so as to 
avoid inflationary effects. To that end the bank 
should adopt interest rates which will not un- 
fairly compete with the equilibrium rate of in- 
terest on the general capital market. 

As above indicated, countries with a good 
balance of international payments would not 
need any allocation of world currency: they 
would soon accumulate considerable holdings in 
the World Bank. Apprehensions have already 
been expressed that this accumulation might go 
too far, and Keynes has actually proposed that 
penal interest should be charged in order to 
obviate this. Such ideas must be designated as 
exaggerated solicitude. Ancient tradition has in- 
deed made people overestimate the value of 
large gold reserves, and this has led to a protec- 
tionist policy, detrimental to world commerce. 
It is extremely improbable that corresponding im- 
portance will be attached to the holding of re- 
serves in the World Bank. There is more reason 
to expect that surplus holdings in that bank will 
be used for the purchase of gold, to the ad- 
vantage of the world’s gold producers. 

The question as to what position gold will 
hold in relation to the forthcoming world cur- 
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rency is, of course, not immaterial, but of quite 


subsidiary importance. A uniform world cur- 


rency could quite well be created even if the 
metal gold did not exist at all. This question 
should therefore be discussed with primary re- 
gard to gold itself, irrespective of the world 
currency. The countries chiefly interested in 
gold retaining its place in the monetary system 


are the United States, as the owner of the 
“major part of the world’s gold supplies, and 


’ 


the British Commonwealth, as the leading gold 
producer in the world. It is therefore quite 
natural that, in the plans for an international 
currency system which have been submitted in 
‘Britain and America, fundamental importance 
should have been attached to the position which 
gold will hold in the new monetary system. To 
an outsider it might seem that the whole prob- 
lem has thus been twisted awry. A world bank 
which issues its money without any gold cover 
ean extend its grant of credits according to 


existing demands, and will not, like a country 


on a gold standard, be driven for that purpose 


to raise the price av gold. If the United States, 


as seems to be the intention, continues to buy 
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gold at a stated price, gold will thus have the 
same fixed value relatively to the world cur- 
rency as the dollar. It therefore seems quite 
gratuitous to drag the gold question into the 
fundamental discussion regarding the world cur- 
rency problem. 

' The whole idea of a world bank must naturally 
be based on an international order of justice 
which will inspire general confidence. We must 
be able to rely absolutely on the undertakings 
of the several countries to accept the World 
Bank money as legal tender. We must also be 
assured that debtor countries will punctually ful- 
fil their obligations to the World Bank. In this 
tegard the bank would doubtless have a rather 
strong position, as no country would willingly 
discredit itself by defaulting which would debar 
it from the grant of further loans. 

If we do not succeed in building up such a 
state of international security, we must relegate 
the idea of a world bank to the future and con- 
tent ourselves with having obtained such a 
firm basis for an international monetary system 
as is afforded by a stable pound-dollar currency. 
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CULTIVATION: OF OIL PLANTS IN (SWE 


BY NILS M. HEIDENDAHL 


Until latterly oil plants have not been exten- 
sively cultivated in Sweden. The only oil plant 
which was cultivated on any large scale in ear- 
lier times was the rape. The rape crop in 1865 
is reported to have amounted to about 45,000 
hectolitres or 3,000 tons. At that time rape oil 
was used to a large extent for illuminiation and 
lubricating purposes. When the vegetable oils 
were superseded by mineral oils for such uses, 
the cultivation of rape diminished, and about the 
beginning of the present century its cultivation 
in Sweden had practically ceased. The interest 
in the cultivation of rape was, however, revived 
by the serious shortage of fats during the for- 
mer world war, and certain areas were culti- 
vated with that plant in 1917 and 1918, in order 
to be abandoned after the restoration of normal 
trade relations with foreign countries. 

White mustard also was cultivated during the 
former war, and this cultivation was continued 
on a smaller scale during the nineteen-twenties 
and thirties. This plant was then used us a raw 
material for the manufacture of mustard. The 
annual production thereof appears to have 
amounted to about a hundred tons. 

Towards the end of the nineteen-thirties the 
Swedish Government, for various reasons, began 
to contemplate measures for reviving the dome- 
stic cultivation of oil plants. In the autumn of 
1938 Professor Akerman was commissioned by 
the Government to institute an enquiry into the 
organization of agriculture during a wartime 
shortage of supplies. He soon found it neces- 
sary to investigate the possibilities of starting 
a domestic production of vegetable oils. In view 
of the fact that Sweden under normal condi- 
tions imported considerable quantities of vege- 
table and animals oils for the production of 
margarine and various soaps as well as for 


technical purposes (particularly for the extrac- 
tion of linseed oil), it could be taken for grant- 
ed that a serious shortage of such oils would 
arise if the country were cut off from imported 
supplies. In Akerman’s opinion there should be 
possibilities for cultivating several oil plants in 
Sweden and for starting a domestic production 
of considerable quantities of vegetable fat. Aker- 
man’s first step, therefore, was to investigate 
what oil plants could be cultivated in Sweden, 
and whether the seed could be procured from 
abroad. 

As previously stated, the cultivation of rape 
in Sweden had been completely abandoned, and 


the only oil plant which was available in this 


country in considerable quantities for seed pur- 
poses was white mustard. However, as the poppy 
had begun to be extensively cultivated on the 
Continent, and as comparatively good crops had 
been obtained in the experimental cultivation 
of that plant by the Seed Experiment Society 
of Sweden, it was considered that it should be 
included among the oil plants. The soya been 
too had been introduced into Europe in the 
course of the last decade and was being culti- 
vated at the time on a rather considerable scale, 
especially in Roumania. Propaganda was made 
for the introduction of this plant also into Swe- 
den, and experiments with its cultivation had 
been conducted in different parts of this 
country. Seed of winter rape of varieties origi- 
nally bred by the Seed Experiment Society of 
Sweden at Svalév could be procured on a limi- 
ted scale from Germany, from which certain 
quantities of poppy seed were also obtained. As 
the flax already cultivated in Sweden was of 
the typical spinning kind with a small yield of 
seed, investigations were made with a view to 
procuring species richer in seed, such as the 
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Dutch Concurrent (used normally for spinning 
purposes) and species of the La Plata type. 

Professor Akerman also proposed that, as an 
emergency measure, cultures of these plants 
should be started in Sweden on a minor scale, 
and should be so regulated as always to leave a 
sufficient reserve of seed-plants to enable a com- 
paratively large cultivation to be organized im- 
mediately after a possible blockade. As the 
amount of these plants required for seed pur- 
poses is very small, reckoned per hectare, being 
‘merely about 8 kg of rape, 5 kg of poppy and 
1o to 12 kg of white mustard, these cultures 
‘could be restricted to relatively small areas. 
With the aid of a grant voted by the Riksdag 
in 1939, seed was procured and minor cultures 
of the said plants were started in the same year. 

Concurrently with Professor Akerman’s in- 
vestigation, the question as to the cultivation of 
oil plants in Sweden was taken up for consider- 
ation by the Agricultural Committee of 1938. This 
‘committee had been instructed, inter alia, to 
submit proposals for measures with a view to 
restricting the cultivation of autumn-sown cer- 
eals, which towards the end. of the nineteen- 
thirties had assumed such proportions as to give 
rise, in certain years, to a considerable over-pro- 
duction, for which a market could not be found 
at reasonable prices. To this end, and also with 
a view to starting a’ domestic production of 
commodities previously imported, the Committee 
‘proposed that the cultivation of certain other 
useful plants should be introduced into Sweden. 

Immediately after the beginning of the war, 
measures were taken, in conformity with Profes- 
sor Akerman’s report, with a view to the speedy 
orgafiization of a considerably larger domestic 
cultivation of oil plants. For the year 1940 
guaranteed prices for various oil plants were 
fixed by the Government, and an area ranging 
between 200 and 300 hectares was devoted in 
that year to the cultivation of such plants. The 
harvest from these cultures was reserved mainly 
for seed purposes, whence a ciltivation of oil 
plants of any real importance for the supply of 
fats did not start in earnest until 1941. For that 
year the following prices were guaranteed by 
the Government: — 


for winter rapeseed 3'/2 times the price of 
autumn wheat, but not less than - 1:00 kr. per kg. 


for white mustard seed 3‘/2 times the price 
of autumn wheat, but not less than. . .0:90 » >» » 


for poppy seed 4*/2 times the price of autumn 


wheat, but not-less than. 7. i... « 125-3, 19. > 
for soya beans 57/a times the price of autumn 

wheat; but mot less, than... 5... . «5 « I:50 > > 

and 


for flaxseed 3%/2 times the price of autumn 
wheat, but not less than... ....., T0012) = iy ys 


In that year the Swedish farmers showed con- 
siderable interest in the cultivation of these un- 
familiar plants, though some hesitation was ob- 
servable in certain quarters. They had little or 
no experience of what areas were best adapted 
for the cultivation of the plants in question, and 
scarcely any knowledge of the technicalities of 
cultivation, harvesting and thrashing. The culti- 
yation of oil plants in 1941 was therefore con- 
fined to an area totalling about 8,000 hectares, 
of which more than 5,000 hectares were planted 
with white mustard. 

In order at an early stage to obtain some idea 
as to the extent of the cultures, so that the 


Lixtent of Cultivation of Oil Plants in Sweden 
194I1—1943 (hectares). 


Winter 
Rape 


Spring White P Oil 
Rape Mustard SERY Flax 


15000 


14000 14.000: 
13000 *) 13000 
12000 12000 
11000 11000 
10000 10000 
9000 9.000 
8000 8000 
7 000 7000 
6000 6000 
5000 5000 
: | | Ls 


1941 42 43 44 1942 43 1941 42 43 1941 42 43 1941 42 43 


*) Sown Area. 
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marketing of the seed could be organized in 
good time, the Swedish Cereals Company was 
authorized to conclude contracts with agricul- 
tural associations and individual farmers regar- 
ding the reservation of certain areas for the 
cultivation of oil plants, the farmers being gua- 
vanteed the above-mentioned prices for oil-plant 
seed of a certain fixed quality. At the same 
time the company appointed an expert to advise 
the farmers regarding methods of cultivation. 

As the cultivation of oil plants in 1941, gen- 
erally speaking, had succeeded rather well, and 
as the guaranteed prices were comparatively 
high, the interest taken by the farmers in such 
cultivation was considerably enhanced in 1942. 
In that year these cultures were extended to an 
area totalling more than 18,000 hectares. By far 
the greatest part of this area, viz. no less than 
14,000 hectares, was planted with white mustard. 
The area devoted to winter rape amounted to 
nearly 1,400 hectares. Furthermore about 700 
hectares were planted with poppies and 200 hect- 
ares with spring rape. This variety of rape, which 
had been bred at Svalov, was first cultivated in 
1¢42 as an oil plant. 

As the seed of real oleiferous flax (the short- 
stem, seedy varieties) was not at first available, 
the above-mentioned Dutch variety Concurrent 
was imported and cultivated for the purpose. 
This is a spinning flax which at the same time 
yields a relative abundance of seed. During these 
first years of cultivation in Sweden it was not 
found possible to dress the stems of this Dutch 
variety, whence only the seed was utilized. After- 
wards, however, true oleiferous species of La 
Plata type, adapted for conditions in Sweden, 
were bred by the Seed Experiment Society of 
Sweden. 

Also in 1942 the harvest of oil plants was 
satisfactory, although about 25 per cent. of the 
winter rape had been blighted during the severe 
winter of 1941/42 — winter rape is sown in the 
autumn and harvested in the following summer, 
whereas the above-mentioned oil plants are sown 
in the spring. The rape which had wintered, 
however, yielded a comparatively good crop. 

The distribution of the cultivation of oil plants 
in. Sweden is shown by the following summary. 


Cultivation of oil plants in 1942 (hectares) 


Skane Halland Gotland O'€? Total 

Winter rape 1942 counies 
GLOp cel etities 1,334 a 13 30 1,377 
Spring rape. . . 130 13 55 7 205 
White mustard . 12,219 495 506 765 13,985 
Poppy. .... 255 37 94 333 719 
Oleiferous flax . 923-245 33 532 1,733 
Soya bean . = . 5 — 4 28 37 
Sunflower .. . 18 _ 8 17 43 
Total 14,884 790 713 Le 18,099 


The guaranteed prices for oil-plant seed for 
1942 were fixed, without relation to the price 
of autumn wheat, at 1 krona per kg for winter 
and spring rapeseed, 85 dre per kg for white 
mustard seed, 1 krona per kg for oleiferous 
flaxseed, 1 krona 25 Gre per kg for poppy seed 
and 1 krona 50 Gre per kg for soya beans. In 
fixing these prices due consideration was paid 
to the yield of the plant in question per unit of 
area and to the oil content of the seeds, in order 
to ensure as large a cultivation as possible of 
those plants whose seeds contain the largest per- 
centages of oil, whilst yielding a satisfactory 
crop per acreage. 

Among the oil plants cultivated in Sweden, 
the poppy contains in its seeds the highest per- 
centage of oil, namely 40 to 45 %. The poppy, 
however, has not hitherto yielded so large a crop 
per hectare that it could compete with e. g. winter 
rape, whose seeds contain 38 to 40 per cent. of 
cil, and which has yielded the largest crops per 
hectare of all the oil plants cultivated in Sweden. 
The seeds of white mustard contain much less 
oil, namely about 22 to 25 per cent. White 
mustard, however, is a very hardy plant, which 
can be cultivated over a considerably larger area 
than e. g. rape. It has therefore been cultivated 
more extensively in this country than any other 
ct the above-mentioned oil plants. Spring rape- 
seed contains about 35 per cent. of oil and its 
yield per unit of area is as a rule approximately. 
the same as that of white mustard. 

In the course of the present year still greater 
interest has been shown in the cultivation of oil 
plants, with the result that the total area devoted | 
to the spring-sown plants has amounted to no 
less than 25,575 hectares. White mustard has 


if 
retained its leading position, whilst the area 
‘planted with spring rape has increased from 
about 200 hectares in 1942 to over 7,500 hect- 
ares this year. The cultivation of the poppy has 
likewise shown a very considerable increase, 
namely from about 700 to nearly 2,000 hectares. 
Oleiferous flax has also been more widely cul- 
tivated, the area having increased from 1,730 to 
3,100 hectares. In addition to these spring-sown 
plants, about 4,800 hectares were planted with 
winter rape, sown in the autumn of 1942. 
The distribution of the cultivation of oil plants 
this year is shown below : — 


Cultivation of oil plants in 1943 (hectares) 


Skane Gotland Halland Other Total 
counties 
Spring rape. . . 5,700 1,019 504 289 7,512 
“White mustard 10,240 1,126 355 1,233 12,954 
2) 9) Ao 922 304. 62 674 1,962 
i 1,800 262 335, 712 3,109 
SSoya bean... I I — 10 12 
‘Sunflower... . 6 4 fo) 16 26 
Total spring-sown 
_ oil plants. . . 18,669 2,716 1,256 2,934 25,575 
Winter rape 1942 : 
sowing. . . . 4,620 150 31 90 4,891 
Grand total 23,289 2,866 1,287 3,024 30.466 


As indicated above, the guaranteed prices for 
vil-plant seed had hitherto been relatively high, 
in order to encourage the Swedish farmers to 
cultivate these unfamiliar plants. Now that the 
methods of cultivation etc. have become more 
generally known, a price reduction has been con- 
sidered to be warranted. Another reason for 
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such reduction is that, if, as is hoped, oil plants 
are to be cultivated in Sweden also under nor- 
mal conditions, the price must be gradually lower- 
ed, so that domestic oilplant seed could compete 
with imported seed. The guaranteed prices for 
this year are: 


For spring rape (delivered before a certain date) 85 dre pr kg. 


» white mustard » % oS 3 > FO x » 9 
> poppy > > ya »1:20kr, » » 
» oleiferous flax > > aS + O5Gre >) > 
> soya beans > > ie 71345 krr > > 


These prices, however, are subject to an in- 
crease of 5 Ore per kg for seed delivered after a 
certain date in the autumn. This arrangement is 
intended to obviate the delivery of unduly large 
consignments all at once. Oil-plant seed as a 
rule contains such a high percentage of water 
that it cannot be dried to the requisite extent 
solely in air: it is therefore necessary to resort 
to artificial drying. As the capacity of existing 
establishments for artificial drying is relatively 
limited, steps must be taken to provide better 
facilities for rapidly drying it to the extent re- 
quired for the extraction of the oil. 

The guaranteed price for winter rape sown in 
1943 and harvested in 1944 is 80 Gre per kg. 
Despite the price reduction, still greater interest 
has been shown in the cultivation of this plant, 
presumably owing to the good crop of last sum- 
mer. The area reserved for the cultivation of 
winter rape amounts to about 13,000 hectares, 
being an increase of no less than 270 per cent. 
as compared with the preceding year. 
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STATE-CONTROLLED COMPANIES IN SWEDEN 


BY M. MARCUS, PH. D. 


For the purpose of this study, the term ,,State- 
controlled company” may be defined as an un- 
dertaking carried on in the form of a joint- 
stock company, whose share capital is entirely 
or partly owned by the State, or where the 
Government or some State institution, though 
not contributing any part of the share capital, 
has a determining influence on the manage- 
ment or a continuous control of the business 
operations, or which cedes to the State part of 
its profits. — In several individual cases, how- 
ever, as will be shown below, these alternatives 
are found concomitantly with one another; but, 
though the definition may not be unexeptionable 
in form or substance, it should serve as an 
introductory indication of the nature of the un- 
dertakings here reviewed. 

It should be observed that Government ser- 
vices, such as the State Railways, the Post and 
the Telegraph Offices, which, though commer- 
cial undertakings, are not organized in company 
form, have been excluded from this investiga- 
tion. Nor does it include those mortgage and 
credit institutions which, though provided with 
State guarantee funds and though the Govern- 
ment is represented on their boards, are not car- 
ried on as joint-stock companies. For obvious 
reasons, insurance companies and banks other 
than those in which the State is a shareholder, 
have likewise been excluded. The writer, how- 
ever, may subsequently find occasion to discuss 
the operations of such institutions in an article 
dealing with the question of State and private 
management. 

The list of State-controlled companies given in 
tabular form below is the first attempt made 
to survey this group of companies, which now 
hold an important place in Sweden’s economic 
life. It has been compiled from various sources 
and, though it is intended to be exhaustive, one 
or other company which should have been in- 
cluded may possibly have been overlooked. In 


any case, however, the list- should give a fairly 
complete conspectus of certain essential facts 
bearing on the subject. 

Including the 41 retail liquor control com- 
panies and the 5 restaurant companies, which 
have not been enumerated separately, the above 
list comprises 78 companies. The aggregate share 
capital of these companies, as shown in the list, 
amounts to 476.4 million kronor, of which 209.5 
million kronor is owned by the State or by State 
institutions. The very large difference is chiefly 
due to the fact that the State has no share 
holding in two of the largest companies, namely 
the Grangesberg Company and the Sugar Com- 


pany, which have an aggregate capital of 200. 


million kronor. Both of them, however, have 
concluded agreements with the Government, in 
accordance with which their operations are 
State-controlled in various ways. In the Granges- 
berg Company, for example, one of the directors 
is nominated by the Government, half the share 
holding in its subsidiary, Luossavaara-Kiiruna- 
vaara AB., is in Government hands, the State 
has a certain share in the profits on the mining, 
and so forth. The agreement between the Sugar 
Company and the Government regulates in detail 
the principal branches of the company’s business. 
Though none of the directors are nominated by 
the Government, the company’s operations are 
subject to the inspection of a Government Board 
set up for the purpose, which controls the ob- 


servation of the provisions of the agreement. In ~ 


the Swedish Seed Company the Government has 
no financial holding, but nevertheless nominates 


; 


cne of the directors, in view of the company’s . 


monopoly .of the sale of the seed varieties pro- 
duced at Svalév by the Seed Experiment Society 


| 
1 


of Sweden, which is subsidized by the Govern-_ 


ment. 

Otherwise — apart from the liquor control 
and restaurant companies —, it is only in four 
of the, financially speaking, minor undertakings 


: 
fi 
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. 
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State-controlled companies in Sweden. 
; Board of 
oe | “Capital Ls Dison a) 
| owne 
‘ Directors by th number 
Capital zn sal Share weeEe - 
owned num ber capital paste os eh nated 
capital (State or) total | Romi or a eros er 
aon ee lhe ce [A se 
tion oe Bag 1ooo kr. |1 000 kr. see | 
rs . P ~ 
, zooo kr |r ooo kr. erate Trade and Traffic | 
ee ona credit : Svenska Spannmals AB. ire | | 
oe : e teals Co.) - 5,000} 5,000) 7 bl 
usiness | »System> (retail liquor con- | | 
AB. Jordbrukarbanken (Far- trol) companies (gr cos.) . 410} — | 205 | 123°] 
| mers’ Bank) . 25,000] 24,889) 8), 8 | | AB. Transitotrafik. . . 400/ 400) 5]}| 5 
| AB. Géteborgs Handelsbank 20,000} 9,99!| 10 — AB. Aerotransport (the Swe- | | 
AB. Industrikredit . 8,000! 5,998 8 5 dish Air Traffic Company) 3,084) 2 854) allie 25 
> | | 
| Agriculture Hotels, restaurants, etc. | | 
Allminna Svenska Utsiides AB. Trafikrestauranger (State | | | 
| AB. (Swedish Seed Com- Railways Restaurant Com- | | 
BDAY) ag sss ; 5,000] — 10 I | pany) Byars 75 5 5 
tedGat People’s restaurants ‘compa- | | | | 
hi naustry nies (5 companies) . SURYA, S50) ga? sgn) = .2)) 
ersarees | AB. Kurortsverksamhet | | | 
ee at. Gon. (Health Resorts Company) | Sor] 5oo| § 5 
xelésun e Grin- 
gesberg Co.) : IIg,000) — 8 I Miscellaneous 
Luossavaara—Kiirunavaara | AB. Radiotjanst (Broadcasting | | | 
AB, (subsidiary of above Company) : wo} — | 7 a0 
company) . 80,000) 40,000! 8 4 Kungliga Teaterns AB. (Royal | 
Mertainens Grav AB. 5,000] 5,000) 3 3 Opera Company) 294) — 5 3 
Ruotivare Gruv AB. 400 400 3 3 Kungliga Dramatiska Teaterns 
| Chemical industry | AD: | ieee ih Shi, Ss | 
| AB. Tipstjainst (football tips | 
| AB Ceaverken TOO} ELOo}/s "35 ad service) : ! alee aul mse 2h 
| Food industry | Svenska Penninglotteriet AB. | | \ | 
AB. Svenska Tobaksmono- | (State money lottery) | TOOh too} 5)) 5 | 
- polet (Tobacco Mono- 
poly) .. 30,000] 29,000) § 4 1 In each company 2 directors nominated by the Liquor 
AB. Vin- & Spritcentralen | Control Board, 1 by the local government authorities, 1 by 
(Monopoly of wholesale | the County Councils (Town Councils) and 1 by the share 
trade in wine and spirits) | 15,000) 14,600 8} 64 holders. 
- Svenska Sockerfabriks AB. ® The shares are owned by the liquor control companies. 
(Sugar refiners) . . | 81,000} — 9|/ — | 
gee cs an iS ea Cape (with an aggregate share capital of 700,000 kro- 
Becta Gengas AB. (Pro- mina” nor), not carrying on commercial activies prop- 
‘ ee oR oe Laer 500! eSOOKT ss Bel (theatres, broadcasting, tips service) that 
vle Vagnv: =| ro) Co) te ely 
olwioe tends AR. . ed ee : | x | the State or a State institution owns no part of 
Mite Goods indusiry the share capital. The Government, however, 
AB. Statens Skogsindustri- | nominates a certain number of the directors and 
. Forest Indu- Se Seadlaatecale © 5 . is strongly interested in the management of the 
My foal industries | : : companies. The share capital of the “system” 
IB. Svensk Torvfdridling (retail liquor control) companies is owned by 
‘ oe ase tad Se 5,000] 5,000) 7 ad private persons, and the shares of the restaurant 
venska ifferolje : : a 
(Shale Oil Co.) . 26,000] 25,9991 § 5 | companies are held by the “system” companies. 
ats 7 ae Stenkols AB. | There is thus no question here, directly or in- 
petsbergen (Swedis 1: son are 
Be niibergen Cosl Co.) . nso aeoh OS 3 directly, of State ownership: the State interest 
Power Works in these companies is connected with their obliga- 
1} AB. Kattstrupeforsen. . .| 4,500| 2,475, 5| 3 | [On to cede to the Crown the whole profit in 
} Motala Stréms Kraft AB.| 2,347] 2.3471 5] 5 excess of a maximum dividend and allocation to 
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the reserve fund. Their operations are controlled 
in detail by the State Control Board. 

In all the other companies listed above the 
Government owns the entire share capital or a 
very considerable part thereof. The first-men- 
tioned position exists in the case of 16 compa- 
nies with an aggregate share capital of 79.1 
million kronor. And in 9 companies with an 
aggregate share capital of 186.4 million kronor, 
the major part of that capital, viz. 130.4 million 
kronor, is held by the Government. 

In those companies where the entire share 
holding is in the hands of the Government, ali 
the directors are naturally nominated by the sole 
shareholder. Where the Government has a con- 
trolling interest, or at any rate a large share of 
the capital, the practice varies. In the tobacco 
and spirits monopolies, which are organized on 
quite special lines (see the July 1940 number of 
this Quarterly), half of the board of directors 
is nominated by the Government; but, as this 
half includes the chairman, the Government has 
a virtual majority on the board. In the Luossa- 
vaara-Kiirunavaara AB., where the Grangesberg 
Company and the Government each hold half 
the shares and each nominate four of the di- 
rectors, the chairman (and managing director) is 
appointed by the private shareholders. In Katt- 
strupeforsen, where that part of the share capi- 
tal which is not held by the Government is owned 
by the City of Ostersund and various private 
persons, the Government and the Hydro-electric 
Board each nominate a director in accordance 
with the Articles of Association, besides which, 
on the ground of their controlling interest, the 
State authorities elect an additional director. The 
position is somewhat similar in Kalmar Verk- 
stads AB., where the Government holds the 
major part of the capital, the remainder being 
owned by the City of Kalmar and various pri- 
vate persons. Though the Articles of Associa- 


tion do not provide for any Government repre- 
sentation, the State authorities, notably the Rail- 
way Administration, de facto elect three out of 
the five directors. In Géteborgs Handelsbank, 
where the Government holds less than half of 
the share capital, this block is indeed represent- 
ed at the shareholders’ meetings, but the di- 
rectors are nominated in consultation with thé 
other shareholders. 

In the 71 companies where the State or State 
institutions are represented on the board of di- 
rectors, the number of these representatives is 
249, the total number of directors being 427. 


It has often been alleged that the Government. 


in nominating directors of State-controlled com- 
panies, has particularly favoured members of 
the Riksdag. Investigation, however, shows that 
out of the above-mentioned 249 State represen- 
tatives, only 46 are members of Parliament. On 
the other hand, no less than 116 of the directors 
nominated by the State or a State institution are 
Government officials. The State has thus select- 
ed 87 of its representatives outside official 
circles. 

The Tobacco Monopoly, AB. Vin- & Sprit- 
centralen and the Sugar Company hold Govern-- 
ment monopolies. within their special domains. 
The 41 “‘system’”’ companies each have a monop- 
oly of the retail trade in wine and spirits within 
their local areas, and the five restaurants com- 
panies have, as a matter of principle, a sole right 
to serve alcoholic liquors in connection with 
cheap meals. Furthermore, the Svenska Spann- 
mals AB., the Broadcasting Company, AB. Tips- 
tjanst and the State Lottery Company are monop- 


olies in their special fields. As for the 25 re- 


maining companies in the above list, none of 
them can be said to hold a monopolistic po- 
sition, and indeed most of them are not even 
dominant in their particular line of business. 


— 
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Pee TAL MARKET pre VELOPMENTS 


BY EINAR HUSS, D. SC. 


The development of the capital market has 
latterly been of special interest, partly owing to 
certain structural changes which are observable 
on a long-range survey, partly in view of the 
accumulation of money and the readjustment of 
investment policy resulting from the war. The 
main features in this development will be brought 
to light by a study of the largest capital-holding 
institutions, namely the commercial banks, the 
savings banks (inclusive of the Post Office Sa- 
vings Bank) and the insurance institutions, which 
term, in addition to the insurance companies, 
comprises the administration of the old age pen- 
sions fund. It should be noted that the following 
figures for the capital administered by these in- 
stitutions are confined to the deposits as re- 
gards the banks and to the premium reserve and 
similar funds as regards the insurance institu- 
tions. 

The aggregate capital administered by these 
three groups of financial institutions amounted 


Diagram I. 


1918 1924 
I. Time Deposits in Commercial Banks. 
Il. Short > > > > 


at the end of June last to nearly 16 milliard kro- 
nor, or almost one-third of the national wealth. 
The amount has been more than doubled in the 
course of the last twenty-five years, the aggregate 
capital in 1918 being about 7 1*/, milliard kronor. 
In 1930 and 1940 the corresponding figures 
were, respectively, about 97/. and 13 milliard 
kronor. Owing to the war, this increase has been 
proceeding more rapidly since 1940. 

Among other financial institutions of a some- 
what similar nature, we note firstly friendly 
societies for mutual insurance, and secondly 
the agricultural credit organisation. In the 
friendly societies rather considerable amounts of 
capital — for which, however, fresh statistics 
are not available — are accumulated. The agri- 
cultural credit organisation, after a reform in 
1930, has rapidly increased its deposits, namely 
from 7.5 million kronor in that year to 123.5 
million kronor in June 1943. 

The above-mentioned three big groups, namely 


Accumulated Funds of the Financial Institutions (in million kronor). 
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the commercial banks, the savings banks and 
the insurance institutions, now hold a capital 
of almost equal magnitude. (See diagram 1.) 
At the end of June last the deposits in the 
commercial banks amounted to 5,355 million 
kronor, whilst the corresponding figure for the 
savings banks (including that of the Post Of- 
fice Savings Bank) was 5,350 million kronor. 
At the end of 1942 the funds of the insurance 
institutions amounted to somewhat more than 5 
milliard kronor and by the end of June 1943 
should have increased approximately to 5,150 
million kronor, 

The even distribution of the aggregate capi- 
tal between these three big groups is a phe- 
nomenon which has existed since the middle of 
the nineteen-thirties. Previously the capital held 
by the commercial banks had been by far the 
largest. Thus in 1918 the share of the insurance 
institutions, savings banks and commercial banks 
in the aggregate capital was 15, 23 and 62 per 
cent., respectively. The equalization of these 
percentages has been mainly due to the increase 


in the capital of the savings banks and — in 
a still greater degree — of the insurance insti- 
tutions. 


Out of the approximately ten and a half mil- 
liard kronor administered by the insurance in- 
stitutions and the savings banks, it is estimated 
that about ?/; milliard kronor are placed in the 


Diagram 2. Cash Position of the Commercial 


Banks (in million kronor). 
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agricultural loans granted by the savings banks. 
For the rest, these gigantic capital resources are 
disposed of mainly for investment in bonds is- 
sued by the Government, the municipalities and 
the mortgage banks, as well as in municipal 
loans and loans against mortgages on house prop- 
erty. It is thus chiefly the public administra- 
tive bodies and the owners of house property 
that have had their loans placed with the in- 
surance institutions and the savings banks. At 
the end of 1942 the capital investments of the 
said institutions in bonds, mortgage loans and 
loans to municipalities amounted to about 9 +/s 
milliard kronor, inclusive of the above-men- 
tioned agricultural credits. 

Apart from a considerable part of the agri- 
cultural credits, requirements of loans for pro- 
ductive purposes have mainly been covered by 
the commercial banks. During the last few de- 
cades these loans have been confined, in in- 
creasing degree, to short-term business credits, 
whereas the working capital is formed out of 
profits made by the companies themselves. The 
last-mentioned fact, however, is not a special 
Swedish feature, but has parallels in other coun- 
tries, especially in the United States. Whereas 
the other Swedish financial institutions have 
pursued a consistent investment policy, which, 
broadly speaking, has been disturbed only by a 


Diagram 3. Credits and Investments of the 
Commercial Banks (in million kronor). 
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temporary. shortage of good investments, the 
lending and investment policy of the commer- 
cial banks has been considerably modified at 
different periods. 

‘Since the beginning of the nineteen-thirties 
the Swedish commercial banks have found it 
increasingly difficult to secure suitable invest- 
ments for their money, with the result that their 
cash holdings have swollen to very large figu- 
res. (See diagram 2.) Cash holdings should be 
understood to mean the sum-total of the coin 
and notes, sight holdings and treasury bills, less 
any rediscounts of bills of exchange. During the 
period from the former world war up to the 
beginning of the nineteen-thirties the total re- 
discounts exceeded the amount of the cash. 
Since then the net cash holdings have shown 
an immense increase, amounting to 600 million 
kronor in 1938 and no less than 1,200 million 
kronor in 1941. At the end of June last the 
corresponding figure was over 800 million kro- 
HOG © | 
The changes in the lending and investment 
policy of the Swedish commercial banks have 
manifested themselves mainly (1) in a marked 
increase of the loans against mortgages on house 
property during the years 1930—1939 and (2) 
in very large purchases of Government bonds 
as well as loans against such bonds during the 
present war. (See diagram 3.) In both cases 
the figures for these increases run into hund- 
teds of million kronor. By the end of Novem- 
ber 1942 the Swedish commercial banks — ex- 
clusive of the Mortgage Bank of Stockholm — 
had granted advances amounting to 1,262 million 


Table 1. Mortgage loans. 
| 1930| 1939] 1942/ 1930 1939) 1942 
| Million kronor % 
Lenders. oye ee] 
Commercial banks. . . 11,264 /2,115 1,989 sil 23.3| 21.0 


Savings banks. . . + |1,960)2,710)2,849] 35.3) 29.8) 30.0 
Insurance institutions . | 697/1,591|1,664]) 12.6 17.5] 17.5 
Mortgage institutions . |1,424/2,217|2,443] 25.7, 24.4) 25.8 
State-subsidized credits. | 186) 3521/1441] 3.4) 3.9) 4.7 
Other lenders. . . . . | 12! 9s| 94] 0.2] 3ra|_ 1.0 


Total '5,54319,07919,480 100.0] 100.0} 100.0 


* Relates to the year 1941. 


b 


kronor against mortgages on house property, 
whilst their holdings of purchased and pledged 
bonds (inclusive of treasury bills) had increased 
from the end of 1938 to the 30th June 1943 
from 693 to 2,303 million kronor, most of these 
bonds being Government securities. When it is 
added that the Swedish commercial banks have 
negotiated the sales of the major part of all the 
Government loans, it will be realized what an 
important part these banks have played in the 
successful placing of those loans. 

As is indicated by a comparison between the 
position at the present day and at the end of 
the former world war, these sweeping changes 
in investment policy have been in certain res- 
pects beneficial for the commercial banks them- 
selves. In December 1918 more than two-thirds 
of the capital administered by the commercial 
banks was placed in discounted bills of ex- 
change, in advances against guarantors’ bonds 
and in loans against or investments in shares: 
less than one-third was placed in bonds and in 
mortgage loans. Now the position has been exact- 
ly reversed. The general effect of these note- 
worthy changes is that the bank holdings are 
now placed in securities apparently involving 
much smaller risks. Noting also that the Swe- 
dish commercial banks are no longer burdened 
with rediscounts or similar indebtedness, it seems 
evident that they are now far better equipped 


Table 2. Total bond debt and financial institutions 
holdings of bonds purchased or pledged. (lnclusive 
of treasury bonds and bills.) 


1930} 1939 1942 |1930|1939 1942! 
if | 

| In percent. of 
total bond debt) 
———— 


| 
| Million kronor 
| 
! Total bond debt . 14,921|5,637 10,251} «| 
Govt.'bonds .. . . |1,634 2,159) 6,657) 33-2| 38.3] 64.9 
Bond holdings (includ- 
|  ing,\pledged bonds) | 
°° Commercial banks. .} 793) 783] 2,200] 16.1| 13.9] 21.4 
Savings banks. . . .| 835{1,177| 1,578] 17.0) 20.9] 15. 
Insurance institutions } 901|1,530! 2,078] 18.3) 27.1| 20.3 


Total |2,529/3,490| 5,856) 51.4] 61.9 57-1] 
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689|1,059, 1,089 | 
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than at the end of the former world war to 
meet the difficulties which may be entailed by 
transition to a peace economy. 

It now remains to make a few observations 
on the development of the large loan markets, 
notably the mortage-loan and bond markets, as 
the result of the investment policy pursued by 
the different financial institutions. 

Figures for the loans granted against mort- 
gages by such institutions are given in table 1. 
Largely owing to the marked extension of house- 
building during the nineteen-thirties, the grant 
of mortgage loans by these institutions from the 
end of 1930 to the end of 1939 increased from 
5.543 to 9,079 million kronor, or by about 5°/; 
per cent. a year. During the war period, from 
the end of 1939 to the end of 1942, mortgage 
loans increased from 9,079 to 9,480 million kro- 
nor, or by less than 11/. per cent. a year. The 
most noteworthy change in the grant of mort- 
gage loans by the different groups of financial 
institutions is that the preponderant share in the 
lending has been shifted from the savings banks 
to the insurance institutions. In the course of the 
period 1930—1942 the share of these two groups, 
taken together, in the total grant of credits 
varied between 47.3 and 47.9 per cent., that is, 
remained practically unchanged. But, whereas the 
share of the savings banks decreased from 35.3 
per cent. in 1930 to 30 per cent. in 1942, that 
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of the insurance institutions at the same time 
increased from 12.6 to 17.5 per cent. It should 
be noted, however, that the savings banks are 
still the leading lenders on the real estate mar- 
ket. The percentages for the commercial banks 
and the mortgage institutions have shown rather 
small changes. Thus, though the commercial 
banks, as already mentioned, have very consider- 
ably increased their advances on the security of 
mortgages on dwelling-houses, they have merely 
maintained their previous position on the mort- 
gage-loan market. State-subsidized lending (loans 
from the Own-home Lending Fund and other 
Government lending funds) during the period 
1930—1941 has increased from 186 to 441 mil- 
lion kronor. Thus in this sphere too State sub- 
sidies have been granted on a very consider- 
able scale. A comparison between the grant of 
mortgage loans by the commercial banks, the 
savings banks and the insurance institutions is 
graphically shown in diagram 4. 

Corresponding data for the bond market have 
been given in table 2 and diagram 5. Owing to 
the big Government loans, the total Swedish 
bond debt, as is generally known, has shown 
an immense increase during the war period. 
Whereas from the end of 1930 to the end of 
1939 the Swedish bond debt increased from 
4,921 to 5,637 million kronor, or by merely about 
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I*/. per cent. a year, it swelled from the end of 
1939 to the end of 1942 from 5,637 to 10,251 
million kronor, or by more than 22 per cent. a 
year. 

During the pre-war period the bond holdings 
of the three big groups of financial institutions 
(commercial banks, savings banks and insurance 
institutions) increased their aggregate share in 
the total stock of bonds from somewhat more 
than half (51.4 per cent.) at the end of 1930 
to nearly two-thirds (61.9 per cent.) at the end 
of 1939. The increase is entirely attributable to 
the savings banks and insurance institutions, 
which moreover during the same period invested 
nearly half a milliard kronor in new municipal 
loans against notes (comparable with bond 
loans). During the war period, from the end of 
1939 to the end of 1942, the aggregate share of 
these three groups in the total amount of bonds 
in circulation has been somewhat reduced, name- 
ly from 61.9 to 57.1 per cent. This recession 
is attributable to the savings banks and insurance 
institutions, whereas the commercial banks act- 
ually increased their share, and now exceed both 
savings banks and insurance institutions as re- 
gards the volume of said investments. 

The statistics given above cast interesting side- 
lights on the readjustment of the investment pol- 
icy of the commercial banks and the effects 
thereof. During the pre-war boom in building, 
the commercial banks greatly extended their 
grants of loans against mortgages on dwelling- 
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houses. This has not interfered with the opera- 
tions of other lenders, and in order to provide 
work in the building industry it seems desirable 
that the commercial banks should devote them- 
selves to such lending even after the war. As 
regards the investments in Government securities 
the position is different: a revision of policy 
may be called for. The bonds and treasury bills 
bought by the commercial banks amounted at the 
end of August last to the immense sum of 1,866 
million kronor. The transition to a piece eco- 
nomy will doubtless make heavier demands on 
the commercial banks: industrial companies etc. 
will draw largely on their bank holdings and 
increase their demands for credits. The release 
of the money tied up in Government securities 
will furnish capital in the way which will-cause 
least disturbance on the loan markets. 


Note regarding the statistics. The Post Office Savings Bank 
is included in the figures for the Swedish savings banks. In 
addition to the insurance companies, the old age pensions 
fund is included in the term »insurance institutions». The 
figures for the Swedish commercial banks are exclusive of the 
Mortgage Bank of Stockholm, except in diagram 2 (Cash 
position). The figures for the mortgage loans granted by the 
insurance companies include the book value of their own 
house property. Mainly on account of this the figures in Table 
I do not conform with those given in Cramér-Fredricsson: 
Svensk Fastighetskredit. The figures in Table I relating to 
credits subsidized by the State are derived from the said 
publication. With regard to Table II the figures given for 
the total bond debt and the bond indebtedness of the State 
refer to nominal amounts, the other figures to book values. 
In the same table the figures for the bond holdings of the 
financial institutions include also foreign bonds. Some of 
the figures given here for 1942 and 1943 are preliminary and 
approximative. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION DURING@ aE 


hHIRD QUARTERS OE 


The General Situation. In the course of the 
last few years the shortage of manpower has 
been an increasingly restrictive factor in pro- 
duction. In July this year, when the national 
defence emergency measures were intensified, 
the labour market had already been put to such 
a strain that productive activity in many industries 
had perforce to be cut down. Where some ex- 
pansion of production — as compared with last 
year — has nevertheless been found possible, it 
has been confined to those few branches of 
industry where reserves of manpower have still 
been available. This applies primarily to building, 
a branch in which the workers had been inade- 
quately employed during certain seasons. Setting 
aside such isolated exceptions, the situation as 
a whole makes the impression of stagnation, or 
even some declension. 

Even in the heavy industries, which had hither- 
to shown an almost continuous expansion, certain 
signs of diminishing activity are now observ- 
able: The production index of the iron and steel 
industry fell from 145 in April to 138 in July, 
a decline which is only in part attributable to 
seasonal fluctuations, All indications tend to show 
that it is mainly due to the shortage of labour. 
In fact, a shortage of raw materials and fuel is 
now comparatively seldom adduced as a reason 
for a decline in production. So far as the supplies 
of pig iron are concerned, a marked improvement 
is to be noted: the imports during the first half- 
year amounted to no less than 53,000 tons, as 
compared with 37,000 tons during the same period 
last year. 

The stagnation in the iron and steel industry 
has had a repercussion on the engineering work- 
shops. During the past six months the marked 
and increasing shortage of iron and steel has in 
many cases put a complete stop to continued ex- 
pansion in the machine shops, if indeed such a 
development is conceivable at all, now that a 
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maximum has been reached in regard to orders 
for armaments as well as for machinery etc. for 
the industries engaged in substitute production. 
The fact that the production index of the machine 
industry, for the first time since many years, 
has moved downwards, and in very marked 
degree, must, hovewer, be attributed primarily 
to the larger scale on which men have been called 
up for military service. 

Also in the building line, the shortage of 
workers is now the principal factor which is 
tending to retard activity. Last year’s recovery 
in this line has indeed been kept up, and is ac- 
tually estimated to result in a 40 per cent. in- 
crease this year in the production of dwelling- 
houses. This result, however, must be ascribed 
to the high pressure at which building has been 
carried on, even during periods which are norm- 
ally regarded as dull seasons. In this branch too 
the extreme limit of possible achievement under 
existing conditions seems to have been reached, 
or at any rate approached. 

Some improvement as regards supplies of 
building materials has taken place. Earlier in the 
year the situation had already brightened so far | 
as concerns the supply of bricks, and according 
to the recently published import figures for the 
first half-year the imports of rolled iron during 
that period amounted to 128,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 113,000 tons during the first six 
months of 1942. Evidently, however, the imports 
during the summer have not come up to expecta- 
tions and the situation may, of course, rapidly 
change for the worse. Within the near future, 
building may also be indirectly affected by the 
shortage of raw materials, notably owing to the 
restrictions on motor-lorry traffic. 

In the wood industries no further decline in 
production is to be recorded, but neither do we 
observe any distinct signs of recovery from the 
present low level of business. The sawmills — 
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compared with the pulp and paper mills — are 
still in a relatively favourable position, in that 
they have the support of an increasing domestic 
consumption, besides which their products have 
latterly been in greater request on foreign mar- 
kets. 

The production of the pulp mills seems to be 
keeping, for the present, at the greatly reduced 
level which was reached after the curtailment of 
output at the end of 1942 and the beginning of 
this year. According to now available figures, the 
export of sulphite pulp during the first half- 
year was confined to 167,000 tons, as compared 
with 222,000 tons for the first six months of 
1942; and during the second half-year buyers 
seem to have been holding back: there is nothing 
to compel German importers, for example, to 
utilize the agreed quotas. During the last quarter 
the situation has been rendered still worse by the 
stoppage of exports to Italy, presumably for a 
considerable time ahead. The Italian market had 
indeed already diminished in importance; during 
the first six months of this year, however, Italy 
took considerable quantities of Swedish chemical 
pulp. 

As regards consumption goods, production, ge- 
nerally speaking, showed a downward tendency 
during the third quarter, though in some branches 
signs of recovery are now observable. In certain 
industries within this group the shortage of raw 
materials has had sheerly restrictive effects: for 
example, in the glass works, where considerable 
difficulties have been caused by the lack of soda, 
and especially in the boot industry, which during 
the quarter has been hard pressed by the dimi- 
nished supply of leather and the consequent ra- 
tioning of boots and shoes. It is doubtless the 
trend within this last-mentioned branch that has 
been mainly responsible for the marked fall in the 
production index for the statistical group “other 
consumption-goods industries’, (from 119 in 
April to 113 in July). Latterly, however, some 
alleviation has been observable in the situation of 
the boot industry, in that the resumption of the 
safe-conduct shipping traffic and an increase in 
the slaughter of cattle in Sweden have rendered 
possible a’ new allocation of sole-leather as from 
the middle of September. The output of the textile 
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and clothing industries has likewise fallen off 
considerably, their production index having 
dropped from 109 in April to 98 in July. This 
decline, however, is due only in a minor degree 
to the shortage of raw materials. 

As indicated by the above survey, the burning 
problem of the fuel supply has been thrown 
somewhat into the shade by recent developments. 
The improvement in the fuel situation, already 
noted in our immediately preceding quarterly 
survey, has been maintained and extended: both 
as regards imported fuel and the cuts of timber 
in Sweden, recently published definitive figures 
have shown considerably better results than we 
had hitherto ventured to reckon with. Thus during 
the first half-year the imports of coal and coke 
amounted to 2.3 million tons (and have subse- 
quently been maintained on a relatively satis- 
factory scale) and the timbercuttings exceeded 
53 million cubic meters. Moreover, when stock 
was taken of the supplies of firewood on the ist 
of July, it was found that they amounted to 
no less than 54 million cubic metres, and about 
twice as large a quantity as at the same time last 
year had already been conveyed to the places of 
consumption. Thus the problems of distribution 
seem also to have been mastered, broadly speak- 
ing, in a satisfactory way, thanks to the great 
efforts made by the Fuel Commission during the 
last few years to create an effective transport 
apparatus for the firewood. 

If the fuel problems for the present have been 
relegated somewhat into the background, the 
reverse — as indicated above — has been the case 
with the labour supply question. The fact that in 
July there were only 89 applicants for employ- 
ment per 100 vacancies, as compared with 99 in 
the same month last year indicates how aggravat- 
ed the situation has become in this regard. For 
such heavy strains as that caused in the summer 
by the calling-up of large numbers for military 
service, there are no longer any reserves avail- 
able: at the end of July unemployment in the 
trade unions was returned at merely 3.9 per 
cent. (4.3 per cent. for the same month last year), 
an insignificant remnant, consisting mainly of not 
fully qualified labour or of men in course of 
transference from one occupation to another. 
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The registered number of applicants for unem- 
ployment relief at the end of August was only 
4,410. Of this number not less than 2,786 were, 
however, temporarily employed in urgent work 
for national defence or the provision of supplies. 

As will be seen from the figures below, the 
imports, reckoned in value, were larger during 
the first eight months of this year than during 
the same period in 1942, despite a considerable 
decline in August. Reckoned also in quantum, 
the imports have kept above last year’s level, at 
any rate for the first six months of this year, 
as is indicated by now available data. That the 
importation of fuel, commercial iron and pig iron 
has shown an increase has already been pointed 
out: the same applies to several other important 
commodities, such as machinery. 


Imports Exports seiaen 
Million kronor 
Jan.—Aug, 1938. . ... 1,302 1,185 17 
> OL ae gio a oa ata, 1,253 306 
> SH IQAOn, fy =) «tJ 5d09 884 525 
> SF DOy ae Pel 843 208 
> Sem OAD niet aie aye 895 313 
> SAXONS rue  ero%e) 802 404 


The import figures for goods from overseas 


countries, conveyed on vessels under safe con- | 


duct, are naturally less favourable. The consider- 
able number of those vessels which arrived in 
June have, however, strikingly improved the 
import figures for the first half-year, thus neu- 
tralizing the effect of the rather lengthy inter- 
ruption of this traffic. Since the beginning of 
July additional vessels under safe conduct have 
arrived at Swedish ports in rather considerable 
numbers, and it is gratifying to note that, at the 
time of writing, no further interruption has oc- 
curred. 

The volume of foreign shipping, which during 
the immediately preceding months had been main- 
tained approximately at last year’s level, fell 
off considerably in August, in connection with the 
shrinkage of foreign trade. The net tonnage 
entered was only 905,000 tons, as compared with 
1,102,000 tons at the same time last year, whilst 
the tonnage cleared fell from 1,174,000 tors in 
August 1942 to 942,000. 


The latest available harvest estimates indicate, 
that the harvest will be about as large as last 
year, possibly with some deterioration in quality 
owing to the copious rainfall during the harvest- 
ing season. As regards fodder crops in particular, 
some falling off is to be expected also in quantity ; 
nevertheless it is hoped that it will be possible to 
maintain the production of milk on the higher 
level now attained, thanks to the extension of 
the stock of cattle during the past year. In con- 
junction with the existence of certain reserve 
stocks of butter, this warrants some assurance 
also in regard to the supply of food fat; as for 
meat, it is stated that the present, comparatively 
satisfactory, rations can be maintained over the 
winter. All in all, there are indications of some 
increase in agricultural production as compared 
with last year, though scarcely on the previously 
expected scale. 

Some curtailment of the number of motor lor- 
ries had been anticipated and had already been 
resolved upon a considerable time ago. During 
the past quarter, however, the number of lorries 
that have had to be withdrawn from traffic has 
been increased. The reason is that the already 
critical situation in regard to rubber supplies has 
been aggravated by a decrease in the importation 
of Buna rubber from Germany: it is now ex- 
tremely uncertain whether the imports for this 
year will reach the agreed figure of 1,800 tons. 
If not, the rubber supply plans for this year will 
be seriously disturbed. 


At the same time, however, it may be noted 


that the rubber situation, on a long-run view, has 
brightened somewhat. The chief reason why such 
a gloomy view had been taken of the situation 
was that a larger supply seemed to be entirely 
dependent on the facilities for the importation 
of East Asiatic natural rubber. Latterly, however 
the production of synthetic rubber has undergone 
such a rapid expansion that the East Asiatic 
areas are no longer of such dominating im- 
portance for future developments. 

The marked stability of prices has been main- 
tained also during the third quarter. The slight 
change in the cost-of-living index has, remarkably 
enough, gone in a downward direction. This trend 
has been rendered possible by price reductions on 
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certain goods, such as clothing, which have more 
than counterbalanced inevitable rises in the price 
_of other commodities. The authorities, with good 
‘reason, anticipate continued stability for several 
quarters ahead: the prospects for this have na- 
_turally brightened owing to the comparatively 
favourable harvest returns, which should enable 
agricultural prices to be kept practically unchang- 
ed. The satisfactory price trend has, of course, 
created a good basis for the negotiations in the 
autumn regarding the prolongation of collective 
agreements as well as for the maintenance of 
wages on the present scale. 
The position of the Swedish commercial banks 
during the last few months is shown by the foll- 
owing summary: 


Assets (in mill. kr.) Jan. May June July Aug. 
Sagi! ae Ron VASTmra7Gr 017 TAay 
Treasury Bills... .. SOO, 227 ARG AIG! 694 
Swedish bonds Bpet.OOS) 1, 2Oleael 100) 17. Io 172 

Advances in Sweden . - 4,305 4,525 4,509 4.454 4,476 
Assets abroad... . . gz 91 98 93 94 
Sundry accounts. ..- 384 431 434 430 435 

Total 6,883 6,932 7,054 7,190 7,318 


Thereof, Swedish bonds 


and treasury bills . . 1,577 1,428 1,634 1,596 1,866 

Liabilities (in mill. kr.) 
Deposits in Sweden 5,193 5,192 5,261 5,397 5,510 
Daabilities abroad . .. 230 231 237 226 © @8 223 

Share capital and reserve 
Gindamesee..!. 5 TIO Noy eee Foye 2 7O7r 
Sundry accounts. ... 690 722 769 780 798 
‘ Total 6,883 6,932 7,054 7,19¢ 7,318 


In the course of the three months from May 
to the end of August the deposits of the Swedish 
public have increased by about 320 million kro- 
nor. At the end of August the deposits amounted 
to over 57/, milliard kronor, which marks a record 
in the annals of the Swedish banks. Advances 
to the Swedish public during he last few months 
have ranged between 4.45 and 4.52 milliard kro- 
nor, being thus approximately one milliard kronor 
less than the present amount of the deposits. 
The investments in bonds and treasury bills 
reached in August a new record figure of 1,866 
million kronor. If the advances on the security 
of bonds are included, the figure rises to about 
2"/, milliard kronor. These investments, mainly 
in Governtment securities, correspond at present 


to more than one-third of the total assets of the 
banks. 

At the same time a new record was reached 
also for the note circulation, which at the end of 
August for the first time exceeded 2 milliard 
kronor. This circulation, however, is covered as 
to more than 100 per cent. by gold and foreign 
net claims. 


The Stock and Bond Markets. In the follow- 
ing table approximate figures are given for the 
yield (in percentage) corresponding to the market 
value of representative Swedish bond loans during 
the last few months. As will be seen, the yield has 
remained entirely or practically unchanged during 
this period, being about 3.3 % for Government, 
mortgage bank and municipal loans, and 3.5 to 
3.6 % for first-class short-term industrial loans. 


Vield of Bonds (in %). 


Num- 1943 

ber of 16) 16 14/_ 15/,35/, 15/, 34/, 28/ 
Swedish Government, loans /° Ia “ls */6*/7 S78 “4/9 Io 
3 % 1934-. Conv. 1944 1 3.28 3.29 3.29 3.30 3.33 3-32 3-3t 3-3" 


3 % 1937-97. Conv. 1947 I 
Mortgage Banks. 


3 % Conv. 1944—47 . . 4 3.30 3.30 3-32 3-33 3.33 3.32 3.31 3-3" 
Repayment 1999-2009, at latest. 


3.27 3.26 3.26 3.29 3.29 3.28 3.29 3-29 


Municipalities. 
3 and 37/4 % Conv. 
1945—46...... 2 3.27 3-27 327 3.27 3.26 3.27 3.27 3.28 
Repayment 1965-1966, at latest. 
Industrial Companies. 
3*/4 % 1937-57- Conv.1947 3 3.6r 3.62 3-62 3.62 3.62 3.62 3.62 3.57 
3/2 % 1937-62. > 19047 I 3.52 3.52 3-s2 3.52 3-52 3.52 3.52 3.52 


The principal issues of bond loans during the 
past quarter have been the following: 


Interest Face Issue 

Issued by rate amount price 

in % in kronor in % 

General Mortgage Bank of 

Swedeneere tern wis ce is. 3 */ 30,000,000 100 * 
Rydboholms AB. ..... 3*/2 2,500,000 100 * 

City of Stockholm. ... . 37/2 40,000,000 7 100 
pias AR er etatess Aes, th © 37/2 2,000,090 98 3 
Swedish Government (lottery 2 5 

BOmds) Pa igaies  cs es 3.02 4 175,000,000 * 100 
* In connection with conversion. — * 18.5 mill. kr. offered 
on the market, the remainder subscribed mainly by State 
institutions. — 3 Sold privately. — * According to the prize 
plan. — 5 Conversion of the 1933 lottery bond loan of 


140 million kr. 


Share Index, - - oe - - ——— ~ - - 

Home industries 1%. ./.-. . = 138 || 175 || 145 || 148 | 166] 174] 168] 160] 161 | 165, 161 | 156| 156| 159 | 163 | 167 
Other industries jy. oc. 42 | 134 || 171 || 130 || 155 || 178 | 187]| 188] 177 | 183 | 186] 184 | 180] 178 | 185 | 189] 192 
Of which 

Gringesberg Company | 78 || 191 | 131 || 155 || 189 | 206) 191 | 176 | 183 | 191 | 174| 171 | 167 | 178/ 192] 193 
Exporting engineering industries | 167 || 195 || 133 || 161 || 187} 191] 191 | 182| 190| 192 | 197| 190] 188 | 196| 197 | 201 
Other, including iron and steel ind. 148 | 181 || 138 || 170 || 188| 193] 188 | 173 | 177 | 180] 174.| 170] 167 | 176| 181 | 182 
Wood-goods and pulp-ind, . 108 || 124 || 104 || 119 || 135 | 147]) 153 | 145 | 147| 150] 150] 150] 147| 152] 153 | 156 
Combined wood and iron ind. | 143 || 200 |, 184 |) 211 || 250) 266] 278 | 266 | 280) 283 | 281) 272 | 270| 281 | 282 | 288 
Banks cerns dotie ter tas Cee ane | 168 || 192 || 143 || 156 || 169| 172]| 178] 175 | 175 | 174 172] 167 | 170! 173 | 176| 179 | 
Note. Where not otherwise stated, the figures are for the middle of the month. 


Since the middle of July the stock market has 
been characterized in the main by rising prices. 
As shown by an appended table, share prices 
from that date up to the middle of September 
have risen by about 4*/, % for home industries, 
by about 6 % for export industries and by about 
4 % for the banks. There has, however, been 
no speculative rise in share prices: the advance 
may be said to have merely involved a return to 
the pre-war position, which in that table is re- 
presented by the quotations in Januari 1939. 
Dealings on the stock exchange have been on quite 
a small scale except in September, when the trans- 
actions per business day amounted to 0.60 million 


kronor, as compared with 0.92 and 0.41 million 
kronor, respectively, in September 1941 and 1942. 

According to a report issued by the Industrial 
Investigation Institute, 235 industrial companies 
paid a dividend for 1942 corresponding to 4.86 
per cent. of their own capital. In the immediately 
preceding four years’ period the dividend varied 
between 4.69 and 5.09 per cent. of their capital. 
The dividends last paid by 35 industrial com- 
panies whose shares are daily quoted on the 
stock exchange corresponded to 4.59 per cent. 
of the stock-exchange value of those shares at 
the end of September. 
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Currency Reserve, Stock of Gold, Note Circulation. 


Some Statistical Data Concerning Sweden’s Economic Position. 


Net Claims of Banks on Foreign Countries The Riksbank’s 
million kronor | 
Stock of Gold and) 
(End of month) Stock of Gold! Le Nee Sema on Note Circulation 
"V1: oreign oun €s') sae 
Riksbank Commercial banks Total (million kr.) | (million ees (million kr) 
1942 | 1943 1942 | 1943 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 
| 
769 | 760 | 535 |— 87|—129)—138] 682 | 631 | 397 oa 947 | 1429 | 1464 | 1707 | 1964 | 1369.| 1562 1867 | 
747 | 693 | $54 |— 75|—128| 138] 672 | 565 | 416 | 710) 1054 | 1435 | 1463 | 1747 | 1984 | 1362 | 1534 | 1842 | 
753 | 632 | 567 |— 96|—-131|—144] 657 | Sot | 423 | 724) 1102 | 1443 | 1477 | 1794 | 1988 | 1355 | 1558 | 1842 | 
750 | 695 | 552 |— 86|—129|—140| 670 | 566 | 412 | 711 | 1054 | 1436| 1468 | 1749 | 1980 | 1362 | 1551 | 1850 
80 | 620 | 584 |—106/—132|—134| 674 | 488 | 450 | 731) 1175) 1445] 1510| 1795 | 2029 | 1356 1580| 1870 
18 | 542 2 —135|—141|—141| 683 | 401 | 455 | 755 | 1292 | 1452 | 1573 | 1835 | 2048 | 1328] 1560] 1831 
803 | 54 27 |—147|—142|—139| 656 | gor | 488 | 807) 1297/1459] 1610| 1840; 286 | 1375 | 1631 | 1907 | 
800 | 5) 602 |—129|—138/—138) 671 | 430 | 464 | 764| 1285 | 1452 | 1564 | 1823 | 2054 | 1353) 1590 | 1869 | 
858 | 546 | 571 |—145)—136)— 133] 713 | 410 | 438 | 795 | 1307 | 1546) 1653 | 1852 | 2117 | 1379 | 1627 | 1890 
861 | 547 | 575 |—130|—131|—128| 731 | 416 | 447 | 804| 1326] 1558 | 1665 | 1873 | 2133 | 1421 | 1677 | 1960 
867 | 550 | 588 |—125|—135 742 | AIS 801 | 1348 | 1570 | 1668 | 1898 | 2158 | 1465 | 1728 | 2024 | 
862 | 548 | 578 |—133/—134 729 | 414 800 | 1327 | 1558 | 1662 | 1874 | 2136 | 1422 | 1677 | 1958 | 
874 | 559 --127|—132 747 | 427 808 | 1371 1682 | 1930 1494 | 1780 | 
875 | 562 —126|—127 749 | 435 825 | 1389 1700 | 1951 1500 | 1784 | 
760 | 551 —125|—141 635 | 410 938 | 1407 1698 | 1958 1614 | 1910 | 
836 | 557 —120|—133 710 | 424 857 | 1389 1693 | 1946 1530 | 1825 
The figures comprise balances with foreign customers | 
and holdings of foreign bills and foreign bonds less At end of month Monthly averages 
amounts due to foreign customers 


_* The Riksbank holding of gold is given at its market value, other items at 


their book values. 


Commercial Banks, Stock Exchange. 


1941 


Commercial banks Share Index Shares sold | 
Advances | Surplus of | on the Stockholm| 
atl git ed incl. bills rediscoun- Advances Sennen I pt Go eee 
(million kr.) ted (million kr.) Gaitiipn en) ban chee (1000. kr.) 
1942 | 1943 | 1941 1942 | 1943 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1941 1942|1943 1941| 1942/1943] 1941 | 1942 | 1943 
4779 | 5193 4337 4208 | 4305| + 43) —571|— 888] 148/166) 168) 155) 178/188) 453) 493] 408 
4699 | 5091 | 4369 | 4204 | 4372| +122] —495|— 719] 143] 171] 160/ 148) 186/177] 293] 767] 380 
4796 | 5173 | 4346 | 4213 4396 | + 68) —583|— 777] 136/162) 161] 143 182 | 182| 270] 1182] 369 
4758 | 5152 | 4351 | 4208 | 4358, + 78| —550/— 794|| 142| 166) 163| 149| 182) 182| 339| 814) 386 
4803 | §151 | 4353 | 4181 | 4468 | +104] —622|/— 683]] 133] 168| 165] 146] 192| 186] 312] 1172] 372 | 
4711 | §192 4302 A170 | 4525 | +151! —541|— 667|| 140/174) 161] 153] 194| 184] 260] 589] 347 | 
4804.| 5261 | 4324 | 4161 | 4509) + 65| —642\|— 7521) 141] 169| 156| 155] 184] 180] 397] S06] 289 
4773 | 5201 | 4346 | 4171 | 4501 | +106| —602|— 700} 137/170) 161| 151 | 190) 183} 323] 756) 336 
4949 | 5397 | 4262 | 4094 | 4454 | —189| —846|— 943] 147|173| 156] 157| 188|178| 376 399 282 | 
$014 | 5510 | 4243 | 4097 | 4470 | —285 | —917 |— 1034] 150] 178| 199) 160] 196) 185| 461| 676) 358 | 
5093 4236 | 4238 —409| —855 159 | 181] 163] 168] 200] 189} 917| 406) 605 
5016 4247 | 4143 —294| —873 152/177 | 159) 162| 195/184] 585| 494) 415. 
5126 4170 | 4226 —611| —goo 168 | 176 179| 19 667} 270 | 
5005 4216 | 4274 —$41) —731 173 | 169 180] 1 602} 44 . 
goz1 4246 | 433 —497| —688 164 | 166 170| 186 §20| 33 | 
5051 4211 | 427 —550| —773 168 | 170 | 176| 189 596 | 350 
Averages per 


Deposits from and loans to the public within 
the country (at the end of the respective month) 


The figures denote mid- 


monthly average prices 


Stock Exchange | 


; 
? | 
business day | 


92 Sxkanpvinaviska BanxeEn 
Rates of Interest and Price Level. 
Yield of Bonds Wholesale Price Index (Board of Trade) Cost of Living 
(%) (1935 = 100) be 
i bd (July 1914 = 100) 
Govt. Loans | Industrial Loans Import Goods Export Goods All Goods 
1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 || 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 1941 | 1942 | 1943 
Jan. 3.65 | 3.25| 3.26] 4.75 | 3.71 | 3-62]) 218 | 256 | 293 | 155 | 172 | 204 | 162 | 182 | 196 || 204 | 227 | 239 
PeDowaeywes ot, tas 3.64 | 3.25 | 3.28] 4.70] 3.74] 3 62] 224 vis 291 | 155.) 172) zog | 165 | 183) 1978 : : 
March .. . .|| 3.60] 3.26] 3.28] 4.70] 3.80] 3.61|} 225 | 261 | 291 | 155 | 177 | 206 | 169 | 184 | 197 
I (Average) || 3.63 | 3.25 | 3.27| 4-72] 3.75 | 3-62) 222 258 | 292 | 155 | 174 | 205 | 165 | 183 | 197 
Aprile) St. ouch 3.60| 3.26| 3.29] 4.66| 3.76] 3.62|| 229 | 264 | 293 | 157 | 186 | 206 | 170 | 186 | 197 || 219 | 236 | 240 
NER Don ora 6c 3.48 | 3.26| 3.29] 4.51 | 3-76] 3.62) 233 | 268 | 293 | 157 | 188 | 206 | 171 | 187 | 197] - : : 
JUNE id sees 3.44| 3.26| 3.30] 4.36] 3.70| 3.62]] 239 | 267 | 293 | 158 | 190 | 2c6 | 173 | 188 | 197 : 
II (Average) || 3.51 | 3.26| 3.29] 4.51 | 3.74| 3.62|| 234 | 266 | 293 | 157 | 185 | 206 | 171 | 187 | 197 
Lily ame o as 3.42 | 3.26] 3.33] 4.31] 3-70] 3.62]] 237 | 273 | 293 | 158 | 196 | 206 | 173 | 193 | 196 || 219 | 237 | 239 
AURA wie, + am 3.26| 3.25 | 3.32| 4.31] 3-66| 3.62]) 239 | 281 | 293 | 159 | 198 | 206 |) 174 | 192 | 195 || - : : 
Sepis aise soe 3.25 | 3.26| 3.31. 4.16] 3.57] 3.621) 243 | 283 | 160 | 199 175 | 192 
III (Average) || 3.31 | 3.26| 3.32] 4.26| 3.64] 3.62|| 240 | 279 159 | 198 174 | 192 
Oct arn ee 3.23 | 3.26 3.71 | 3-59 | 248 | 285 160 | 201 176 | 193 221 | 239 
NOV weide ot Gis 3.23) 3.25 3.64.| 3.62 | 250 | 288 161 | 202 178 | 195 : : 
Deca echo cs 3.24| 3°28 3.71 | 3.62 253 | 291 166 | 202 179 | 195 
IV (Average) || 3-23 | 3°26 3-69 | 3.61 250 | 288 162 | 202 178 | 194 
Not Calculated on market prices at Refers to end 
Oss middle of months of quarters 
Trade and Industry. 
4 
Index of Pro- Waggon-axle i 
Total Imports || Total Exports nee EG q Sanrty lt ah Kilometres of bee fap 4 
(million tke) (aisilion kc) according to Fe er. Ind b loaded Trucks 
of Swed. Industries 49¢ex numbers || cite Railways (%) 
(1935 = 100) 
1941 | 1942 | 1943 || 1941 | 1942 | 1943 || 1941 | 1942 | 1943 || 1941 | 1942 | 1943 || 1941 | 1942 | 1943 || 1941 1942 | 194 
an.. 127 | 155 | 164) 85 | 86} 77 |) 106] 104 | 110 |) 3.21] 3.34] 3-7 | 65.8| 88.0] 92.71) 17.2] 13.7| 8, 
Bebigeret sos 78 | 73| 147 || 47 | 42] 74] 106} 106 | 111 || 3.21] 3.38| 3.6 re 92.6] 99.4|| 16.5] 12.5] 7g 
March ....|| 107| 50] 152 || 87] 54] 84} 105 | 106 | 110 | 3.24] 3.41| 3.7 || 86.7 |100.6 |113.3]|] 1$.1| 11.2] 6. 
I (Average) || 104 93 | 154 73 61 78 || 106 | 105 | 110 || 3.22| 3.38! 3.7 || 75.2| 93.7 |101.8|| 16.3 12.4) 7 
AY mete a> 178 99 | 131 || 112 99 | 95 || 105 | 107 | 111 || 3.31] 3.52] 3.7 9.5 |101.8 |101.1) 13.1] 8.1] 6. 
May geeg aloe. 178 | 184 | 143 || 132 | 125 | 127 || 104 | 107 | 110 }] 3.39] 3.66] 3.8 || 83.8 |104.3 |102.7]| 10.6] 6.0) 44 
ine Aan <a 128 | 190 | 147 || 136 | 142 | 132 || 104 | 109 | 109 || 3.40] 3.67| 3.8 || 72.3] 95-5| 90.0]] 9.4 49 4. 
Il (Average) || 161 | 158 | 140 || 127 | 122 | 118 | 104 | 108 | 110 | 3.37] 3.62| 3.8 || 78.5 |100.5 | 97.9|| 11.0 3) ae 
With tec Be ei 118 | 165 | 186 || 115 | 137 | 112 || 100 | 110 | 108 || 3.39] 3.74] 3.9 |] 91.6} 98.9 7.3) 4.3) 9am 
Aug alienate 137 | 203 | 136 || 130 | 120 | tor || 100 | 110 3.38 | 3.78 95.6 |102.6 7.5\ 4.0 
Sept strane ss 161 | 180 138 | 119 102 | 110 3.45 | 3-78 97.4 |105.9 7:3.) 43 
Ill (Average) || 139 | 183 128 | 126 Iol | 110 3-41 | 3.77 04-9 |102.5 7.61 4a 
COCET is xeeen 165 | 154 128 | 152 103 | 110 3.43 | 3.75 100.8 |100.7 8.3) 4.8 
INOVc eh nee ans 140 | 157 123 | 116 104 | III 3.49 | 3.67 99-0] 93.9 10.0] 5.9 
Dect here mar 155 | 1 119 | 122 106 | III 3.42 | 3.68 93.9 | 94.6 13.0] 10.3 
IV Caverng®) | 153 | 157 123 | 130 104 | 111 3.45 |\3.70 97.9 | 96.4 10.4| 7.0 
AIS Seasonal change | j1ne fee 3 | Million kilom. |% of total mem 
removed | supply of work per month Kee end of mo 
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Quotations of Swedish Shares (Contd.). — 


iD Dy, 


Kursnotierungen fiir schwedische Aktien (Fortsetzung), 
|  ————————————————————————— 
Pri bid 
! Share | Nom. Dividends* Sicioweee pee : 
Capital] Value Dividende* 
t’ Aktien-| Nenn- 19 4 3 
kapital| wert |__ e, : x a : 
1941 |. 1942 | 1943] 3/6 | 3/7 | 3%/e | 3% | S/r0 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Shares (Contd.),/Mill.Kr.| Kr. Kronor Kronor Industrie- und diverse Aktien (Fortsetsung), 
Stréms Bruxs A.B. (Pulp and Timber) . . .| 12 100] I0| Io 2 232 |?215 | 225 | 245 | 235 |SrROMs Bruxs A.-B. (Holemasse and Hols) 
SVENSKA ACKUMULATOR A.-B. wes & i) sHiee2 20] TOON, (8 8 157 | 154 | 165 | 170 | 170 |SvENSKA AcKUMULATOR A.-B. {Stamm A 
JUNGNER (Accumulators) . .| > B, free’ .| 3.78] 100} 8| 8 8 155 | 155 | 165 | 170 | 170] JuncNER (Akkumulatoren) . > B, freies 
* Svenska A,-B. GASACCUMULATOR (AGA) (Beacon SVENSKA A.-B. GASACCUMULATOR (AGA) (AGA- 
Lighting etc.) Pref. shares, . 1... . =. .| 28.6] 100 al eats 5 | 93-50| 94.50] 99 | 104 | 104 Licht etc.) Vorsugs-Aktien 
SVENSKA DIAMANTBERGBORRNINGS A.-B. (Ore SVENSKA DIAMANTBERGBORRNINGS A.-B, (Zr:- 
} Prospecting etc.) .. . . . 1+. +... +s] 189] 150] 25 25 22.50} 390 | 405 | — | 410] 410| suche u. a.) 
SVENSKA OLJESLAGERI A.-B. (Vegetable Oils etc.) 6 | 100} I0 — 115 | 119 | 125 | 128 | 125 | SveNsKA OLJESLAGERI AB. (Vegetabilische Ole etc.) 
SVENSKA SOCKERFABRIKS A.-B. (Sugar)... . I 60 | 3°50] 3°50 83.50) 85.50] 86.50) 89 | 89.50| SveNsKA SOCKERFABRIKS AB. (Zucker) 
| Svenska TANDSTICKS JSeries A... ....| 22.50) 25; —| — | — 16 |21.50/ 22 | 23.50] 24.50) SVENSKA TANDsTICKS A.-B, { Ser. A 
A.-B. (Matches) . . ueamecl ssn Guar dremers ra) 25 er a 7egol 22 |) 22, 2aeoleer (Ziindhélser)} >» Bs 
TELEFON A.-B. L, M. Ericsson (Tele- ee A.| 28.23] 35} —]| I-50] 1.50] 33.50] 35 35-50} 40 | 41.50) TELEFON A.-B, L. M. Ericsson re A 
phones)... 1... + +e ss > BS.) 42.35} 35} —]| 1.50] 1.50] 33.50 35 | 35 | 40|40.50) (Fernsprecher). ......)> BS 
TRAFIK A.-B. GRANGESBERG—OXELOSUND (Iron t : TRAFIK A.-B. GRANGESBERG—OXELOSUND 
5 3. > 1941 *5/x2 pa Maturity 1946 *8/6—*5/x2|LO1 | 1017/4] 1017/4] 1017/2| 1017/2] ; é Fane ee : 
2 2 3rd Defence , = chr- 
: ay aos ria. . . | Maturity Ricksahlung 1947 ) i aaa Set oats a ok ea sat | 
1/ 2 . thay */ys— */x5 / > ery 
4 oo hen ae gains ous bagi D *Iro SAS ae 7/x0 ie ay bp on Baky > 3/5 > ses 
2 7 Fy I Xe 15 x/ I es 1/ 1 
5 3i/a> 1941... - - « | Maturity get ’ ; Sire 1951 Bases spe pi cpeck er yp Sh ; ies me 
5 3%/2> 1942. - + ++ Maturity Riicksah ung 1982 =18 195 a as fe) 1 2 100" 2|I vA I mae 3 2? 194 4 
‘ 3/2 > 1943 March. . . | Maturity Riickaahtung 1988 ai 1953 ee Se 10% 100) le ees 100% » 3*/2 » 1943 Marz 
; ip Lad ws sehoude * 1934—1958 D P S/o 1944 |*8/4—*5/t0] 102*/4| 1029/4] 1023/4] 1023/4|1023/4 > 4 » 1933 
é > 1940 Ist Defence : > 4 » 1940 1 Wehr- 
£ Loan. . . | Maturity Ricksahlung 1945 | */s— */21|1033/4|1033/4|104 |104 |104 anleihe 
» 1941 2nd Defence Ps | > 4 »1941 Ll. Wehr- 
: Loan. . . | Maturity Rickhsahlung 1951 *3/1—*3/7 |106°/4|106"/4| 106"/2| 1063/4| 1063/4 antleihe 
> Ale? YOAG 0. Sees 1946—1975 D P “14 1950 | */4— */10] 1083/4) 108°/ 4! 1083/4] 1097/4] 1097/4 Ree oP pa saat 
- SVERIGES:ALLM. Hypo- 
SvERIGES ALLM. Hypo- 8 /, [3/4—*S/o| 86 | 86 | 8ct/.| 8 8 TEKSBANK 23/4 % 
|. « 2314 % 1939 « - 1940—1999 D P Bes ealsig sed eo etl CL eee PRR ets a 
(Royal ‘Swedish Mort- 3 my 1935 1. 1945—2005 D P [3 1945 |3%/3—*/5 | 92*/4| 92°/4| Q2*/2| Q2*/a| 23/4 Sees Shee. > 1935 I 
os Rea, 3 » 193511. { ee D iP %/o 1945 |3°/s—3°%/9 | Q2"/4| Q2*/4| 92%%2| Q2*/a| 923/4 > > 3 » 1935 II 
: s SAO eae 1947—1999 D P Ys 1947 | */e—_/t2| 92*/2|92 */2| 92*/2| 923/s| 93 > > 3 > 1937 | 
t After 1/4 1944. — Vom 5/4 194¢ an. — * With annual prize drawings. — Mit jahrlichen Prémien-Auslosungen. 


* Amortization-dates underlined. — Tilgungstermine unterstrichen. 
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Not quoted on the Stock 
Exchange. 


A. B. Borors (War Material) 3*/4 % 1937 


TELEFON A.-B. L. M. Erics- 
son (Telephones), Regist- 
ered certificates. . ... 

INTERNATIONAL MATCH 
REALIZATION COMPANY, 
Voting Trust Certificates 

A,-B, KREUGER & TOLL, Bea- 
ter Certificates of Deposit 5 


5*/2 > 1931 


> 1929 


Terms of Redemption Approximate Prices (bid) 
Tilgungsmodalitaten Redeemable Interest | 4pprox. Notierungen (Geld) 
p = Dmwings p — Purchase | in Whole Dates 
~ Auslosung Rickkauf ; Zins- 1943 
R — Perpetual Loan Konvertibel) sine 
= Staatsrente * 29/6 | 30f, | 3t/g | 98/0 | 5/10 
1941—1957 D 5/s 1947 |*5/s—*5/1x1 98 | 98) 98 | 98 98 
1941—1951 D 1936 |15/6—*5/z2} 104 | 104 | 104 |104*/2|104*/, 
$ 3171 34718 357 40° | 40° 
3 3%/2| 37/2] 33/4] 33/4 


Quotations of Swedish Bonds (Contd.). — 
Kursnotierungen fiir schwedische Obligationen (Fortsetzung). 


In percentage; ex interest. — Jn %, exclusive Zinsen. 


Ex dividend ($ 13"/2 per Certificate). — Adziigl. Dividende ($ 13"/2 per Zertifikat). 


Stockholm 1943. Kungl. Boktr. 


P.A.Norstedt & Séner 433305 


An der Borse nicht einge- 


fiihrt. 


A. B. Borors (Kriegs- 
material) . 

TELEFON A.B. fe ™. Eeree! 
son (Fernsprecher), Schuld- 
verschreibungen . . . 5'/a 

INTERNATIONAL MATCH pe 
LIZATION CoMPaNny, Voting 
Trust Zertifikate ... 

A.-B, KreuGEeR & TOLL, In- 
haber-sertifikate ... 5 


3°/4 % 1937 


> 1931 


> 1929 


SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 


AK TIEBOLAG 


Statement of Condition August 31st, 1943 


ASSETS. 
I. eae lo co pee ee ne! Kr. 173.880.859: 59 
Seen veasiry Bills<*.. . . satiate eee eS. > 245.373.3006: 83 
So eee oe Kr. 154.280.719: 29 
Ba DUIS is be ie ee oe > 388.667:03 ,  154.669.386: 32 
Ge a NRRL SO -» — 530-924.994: 37 
ummemrnAccount (secured) .. 2. .% 5 bes de we ee > 87.931-542: 11 
Swedish Banks and Savings Banks .......+-+--- > 11.273.378: 22 
ES ener Shc ree So > 10.464.784: 54 
REETCCOUIES | wieD peace se Vive «Spee bel wea s ms > 21.990-554: 44 
TR 8c ss a, Sted! Fe) yuh ie ee i ek a, ly cos »  264.808.638: 82 
RE 2 esi d vs cee. so) os ah ee ss >»  112.983.001: 18 
Seeeeouudines & Furniture... sc ee ee > 19.037.282: 76 
Kr. 1.633.337-789: 18 
LIABILITIES. 
Bills at sight in circulation (»postremiss» bills)... .... Kr. 15.974.835: 60 
Deposits: 
BERET i ya) Ah hae See by. ta? re Kr. 328.741.373: 54 
OMUIOAC ET ys) (Seeds asia 22 Ve a pletay seers » 1.008.487.260:84 » 1.337,228.634: 38 
ST VAT H CSS gh, (od og ick) wy “a. a CORE Tess 88 > 27.294.342: 21 
Seen Savings Banks... 9. . = s Sowa © s Pe tts 8.367.718: 08 
Si 76 tir ee > 22.647.955: 34 
Meee AECOURIS, (isk a). see ER we > 5,4.824.303: 57 
Bere Capital igi. we ew Se eS Kr. 87.188.000: — 
SAG Sh Co eee ae Sere » _79.812.000:— ,  167.000.000: — 


Kr. 1.633.337-789: 18 


SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 


AKTIEBOLAG 


GOTHENBURG 


Alsterbro 
Anderslév 
Ankarsrum 
Arboga 
Arlov 

Asa 
Askersund 


Bengtsfors 
Billesholm 
Boden 
Borgholm 
Boras 
Bromélla 
Bralanda 
Bastad 
Backefors 


Dalby 
Dalsjéfors 
Degerhamn 


Ed 
Eskilstuna 
Eslov 


STOCKHOLM 


Offices and Branches: 


Falsterbo (*/s-2°/) Kopparberg 


Firgelanda 


Gamleby 


Gothenburg 
(7 local branches) 


Grythyttan 
Groénsk3ra 
Gustavsfors 
Giarsnas 
Givle 
Gokalund 


Hallsberg 
Halmstad 
Hiaillefors 
Hialsingborg 
HarnGsand 
Hoganis 
Horby 


Kalmar 
Karlshamn 
Karlskoga 
Klippan 


Kristianstad 
Kumla 
K6ping 


Laholm 
Landskrona 
Lenhovda 
Lessebo 
Limmared 
Lindesberg 
Linképing 
Loftahammar 
Lomma 
Lulea 

Lund 
Léderup 


Malms 
(2 local branches) 


Mariedam 
Mellerud 
Moheda 
Malilla 
Morbylanga 


MALMO 


Nora Teckomatorp 
Norrképing Tollarp 
Nybro Trelleborg 
Tuna 
Perstorp 
Pitea Ulricehamn 
Umea 
Ramkvilla 
Renland Vaxholm 
Raa Vellinge 
Vimmerby 
S:t Olof Vistervik 
Simrishamn Vaxjé 
Sjébo 
Skelleftehamn  Ystad 
bkellcfocs Krmabess 
Skivarp Amil 
Skurup hgarekbe 
Smalands ee 
Gillaryd 
Stockholm Almhult 
(19 local branches) Ang ilar 
Svalév 
Sdderhamn Orebro 
Sddra Vi Orkelljunga 


Sélvesborg 


Overum 


